The Oriental Congresses.
interested in the subjects raised, and the written communications were not so lengthy as to leave no time for oral discussions. One remarkable commuuicatioa related to late discoveries of Egyptian remains, including images of gods, in Sardinia, and at Kome beneath the wails of Servius Tullius, thus indicating the existence of a civilization on the seven Hills of a date anterior to the date of c TJrU Condita.'
The nest section was that of ancient Semitic, and was enlivened by the eccentricities of the celebrated Assyriolcgist, 11. Oppert. Nothing couid exceed the gravity, dignity aud grace, with which the illustrious Ernest Kenan presided in this section ; though not himself an Assyriologisfc, he Lad kept himself informed of the nature of each problem, as it arose, and on the Hebrew and Phoenician questions he was one of the greatest authorities. He read an iuterestiog paper on the Phoenician iuscriptions found in the temple of AJjydos in Egypt, M. Lenormant read a paper on the myth of Tamrnuz, the weil-known Adonis, as illustrated by Cuneiform inscriptions. M. Oppert discoursed at length on the sources of the chronology of Genesis. Professor Ascoli made an important communication on some Hebrew inscriptions lately found at Naples, which filled up a great gap in the catena of inscriptions about the tenth century. Professor Sayce described the cuneiform tablets, which are the most remarkable of the spoils lately brought home from Assyria and Babylonia. At one of the sittings the Minister of Public Instruction of the Italian kingdom, himself an old Professor, was present, and Professor Ascoli brought prominently to Ms notice the expediency of conducting further researches for monumental inscriptions in Italy. Another interesting feature was the display of the catalogues of Oriental manuscripts in the different Libraries of Italy, evidencing the great store of unknown literary treasure, and the great industry of Italian scholars, which has not hitherto been fully appreciated in Europe.
We cannot speak in praise of the proceedings of the third or Mahomedan Semitic section. It was composed of a very large number of members, and very illustrious ones, but the communications made, and the subjects discussed, were upon subordinate points, of the driest literary interest, such as would occupy the minds of dilettanti scholars, and would be passed over by the bond-fide scholar of this century. There was a singular absence from this section of any philological or archaeological spirit; no allusion was made to the pre-Mahomedan Arabic, and Himyaritic inscriptions, or to the modern developments of the same great language. The report reads very much like that of a Congress of university tutors fifty years ago on the nnnu of the Greek and Latin language^ before the great lighfc